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lasting, and the Maharaja seems to have had some qualms
that the department was inclined to be satisfied with mere
numbers. He thought it advisable to issue a warning:
'Satisfaction in the increase of the mere number of schools
is of little consequence/ The quality of the education and
its effects upon the people were the real things that mat-
tered. It was much better to have a few good schools than
a quantity of bad or indifferent ones. When the people
are forced to send their children to school, they must be
satisfied that there is a real purpose in education, and that
the sacrifices they are called upon to make are worth the
making. To be effective a compulsory law must be strictly
applied, but if the end is not achieved, strict measures can-
not be justified. The ideal was after all a modest one. It
was no more than that every child should have the chance
of acquiring the three B/s, a peep, as it were, into the
enchanted halls of knowledge.

An agricultural population does not easily take to
schooling. Seed-time and harvest, ploughing and weed-
ing, come and go, and the day never arrives when the
yokel feels the need of reading and writing. The simple
minds of rustics cannot grasp anything beyond the im-
mediate returns to be expressed in terms of cash, and such
returns appeared to be infinitesimal if they existed at all.
They could not see the object of learning to read that a
hypothetical cat was sitting on an imaginary mat, when the
boy or girl might be doing really useful work in the fields
and earning good money. They came with their com-
plaints to the Maharaja, but he was so firmly convinced
of the overwhelming importance of education that he
could not in their own interests abandon his scheme. The
tooth had to come out even though the dentist might be
hurting them.

And although the education of the whole State, how-
ever modest, was the first and most pressing need, the
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